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GRATIS SUPPLEMENT THIS WEEK. 
This Copy of “ALLY SLOPER” carries with it the advantages of a Railway Accident Life Policy for £150. 
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THE “SLOPER SPECIAL’? CONSTABLE. 
« Of course you saw that Papa and other members of the Family had done their little swear, and were duly enrolled as Specials. Acting under instructions 
received from Sir Charles Warren, Papa paraded his Division in Trafalgar Square, and I have it on the authority of a military friend of mine, that a finer body 
of men could not be seen in Europe. My friend says that were such men engaged in conflict, it would be one of the most awful fights of modern times.” —ToorsiE. 


LOVE, ROMANCE, AND REALITY. 
A Tragedy in Three Acts. 


' tf » 4 


MAD RIOTERS. 


—p> 


A PECULIARITY observable about rioters generally is the 
great difficulty any one of them always has in explaining in 
an intelligible manner the precise object for which he 
happens to be rioting. A riotous mob consists of two classes, 
fools, and thieves, the fools preponderating. The inciters 
to riot may almost Nae A be found round the safest 
corner, unless it be fools led by a fool, as in the case of the 
Thomite Riots, near Canterbury. 

In December, 1832, a black-bearded and gorgeously-attired 
| senior ee wearing a theatrical-looking tunic, upon the 

reast of which was embroidered in golden wire the Maltese 
cross, while on his shoulders were thrown the ample folds 
of a cloak of Tyrian hue, at his side a long and doughty 
sword, and upon his profuse hair a hat as broad in the brim 
as a Spanish sombrero, took up his residence at the Rose 
Hotel, at Canterbury, and under the title of Sir William 
Percy Honeywood Courtenay, Knight of Malta, offered him- 
self as M.P. for Canterbury. 

He was not returned, but he still loitered and hung about 
Kent, declaiming against all the laws usually supposed by 
the poor to be obnoxious to their interests, and thus obtained 
considerable popularity among them. Unfortunately for 
= some ridiculous reason he committed perjury in defending 

1, “ Furewell, Lucinda,” said Blobbs ; “ your father 2. “Ha, ha!” said Blobbs, for he it was ; “ the father, 3. Suddenly a window was thrown up. “ Success!" the cause of a gang of smugglers, and was sentenced to seven 
comes, and as his boots are not the thinnest, I will hated tyrant as he is, will not know me in this sere- © murmured Blobbs. Crash! “ Drat yer !” said a voice ; ears imprisonment, but was rescued by his friends coming 
hasten my footsteps. You shall hear from meanon.” _nading guise; but Lucinda surely will.” “take that, yer nightmare!” 'Twas the wrong house. forward to prove that he was a madman, who had only 


recently left an asylum, and that his real name was John Nichols 
Thom, and that he was a retired maltster, 

After four months’ imprisonment he was liberated on bail, when 
he succeeded in persuading the ignorant peasantry that his origin 
was as high as that of the Saviour. An observation made by one 
of them that he was like a picture which was suspended in a room 
where he stood, representing the Son of God, induced him to assume 
this holy character, He is stated even to have asserted that he was 
the Redeemer Himself, and that the marks of wounds were still 
visible upon his hands and feet, and on his side. Many of the 
poor people believed that he was in the habit of receiving barrels 
of sovereigns every week to meet his current expenses, and that he 
was the rightful owner of some of the largest estates in Kent, from 
the popemion of which he was only driven by the violence and 
fraud of their present owners. 

At last he sallied forth with about a dozen followers, and without 
apparently any distinct object in view, in single file, with half a 
loaf stuck on the top of a pole, which bore a flag of blue and white, 
Courtenay, as they went along, harangued them and the country 
people whom they met, and produced considerable exci:ement and 
astonishment at his proceedings. 

During this triumphant progress, a farmer had some of his 
labourers enticed away from their work by the crowd, and he went 
before a magistrate of the district, by whom, at his desire, a warrant 
was issued for their apprehension. Mears, a constable, and his 
brother, were entrusted with the warrant for execution, but upon 
their presenting themselves, Courtenay and several of his followers 
sprees and almost before the unfortunate man could state his 
object, Courtenay drew a pistol from his breast and shot him dead. 
He then returned into the house, exclaiming to the men who were 
there, “Now, am I not your Saviour?” and going out again, he 
discharged a second pistolzat the body of Mears, and mutilated his 
ier with his sword, . 

This sanguinary tomfoolery presently led to the military being 
called out, and Courtenay and Co, were surrounded and called upon 
to surrender ; but without waiting to give any answer, Courtenay 
called upon his followers to prepare for the approaching conflict. 
and rushed at an officer, presented a pistol, tired, and the ball 
entered the right side, and passed completely through his body. 
At this moment Courtenay was felled to the ground by a constable ; 
but he jumped up again, and at the instant of his regaining his 
feet, he was shot by the troops. The order to “fire” was then 
given, and eight men were killed on the spot, and several others 
wounded ; but the wretched peasantry fought desperately, until at 
length twenty-seven prisoners were made, and of these seven were 
wounded, two of them mortally, 


* * * * * * 

“ Billiam,” murmured the Blue-Eyed Bloodless One, “ we attended 
at Charing Cross the other Sunday, if my memory fails me not, 
What did we do? Were we engaged in acts of violence?” 

“No, Alexandry, we was busy collecting of the scattered tiles, 
Four stove-pipes and ten billycocks, that ought to be almost enough 
to start a hat emporium, oughtn't it?” 

“Let’s chance it. They’re going out to-night. We might takea 


table and the paraffin lamp into the front garden, rig up a 
transparency with a blindow blind. You can get ’em off the rollers 
quite easy.” (Next week a scorcher. ) 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


= 
*,* Owing to the demand on our space, we cannot guarantee to 
answer Correspondents immediately on the receipt of their 
ueries—particularly the queerest ; but all questions put to 

e Editor, or to any meinber of “THE FAMILY,” will be 
answered in due course. Correspondents wishing their MSS, 

or Sketches to be returned should enclose stamps for that 
purpose. 


_T.C. Smit (“Old Black Lion,” Hampstead ).— Thanks for invita- 
tion; very sorry it could not be accepted.— FRANK C. GAVE 
GAN, (Jasmine Cottage, Chiswick ).—Compete in some of our “Com- 
petitions." ——WILLIAM WALTON AND A. W. PHILLIPS,—Sor' 
you were disappointed, ALLY SLOPER 2ND (Zinzan Street Reade 
ing).— Indecd !——T. C. SHILLITE.— No doubt you a. 
CHARLES DARKER (School House, Harefield).—Do not quite pine 
away. All in gond time-—Miss Earve (Tankville ; 
Streatham).— We will see about it some day.—PERCY ANSELL 
“ King’s Head Hotel,” Harrow-o1 »:he-Hill).— That's not the way to 
get a“ Sloper Watch.” Read again the “Announcement” tn the 
‘ HALF-HOLIDAY.” —— BATHING MACHINE PROPRIETOR. (Mar- 
gate).— Thank you for the “amber mouthpiece” found in one of 
your machines. It has been placed amcng the “ Relica,"——Con- 
STANT READER (Leytonstone).— Very good, but regret we have no 
space to insert it.—GEORGE BELLINA (Peter Villa, St. Agnes 

ornwall).— Yours is, indeed, a novel way of turning the FO.M. 
to good account, We give you much credit for your “waiting” 

stem at your photographic studio.—EMILY Hopson (Percy 
ircus, King's Cross).— Your communications are very good, but 
we regret having no space to spare. 
pean 
“ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 
The Largest Circulation of any Illustrated Paper in Great Britain, 


Forwarded to an: rt of the United Kingd ‘ontine nada, 
ana nited States of iuctls earc : = 
3 Monthe, 18. 8d.; 6 Months, 3s. Sd.; 12 Months, 6s. 6d 
In Stamps or P.O.0.8 payable to GILBERT DALZIEL, 
“THE SLOPERIES,” 99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, Lonpoy, E.C, 


PARTS. 

On sale at all Kiosques a: 1 Booksellers’, at 20 centimes, or by 
special arrangement at our 

PARIS AGENCY, 3 RUE LAFAYETTE. 14d. post-free, 


—————e 
£1:1:0 
And the“SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT” till de deisel bap the 


Best Parody on the well-known Song brginni “Twas i 
+ Trafalgar Bay,'—in this cae, a2 ae 


“’TWAS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE.” 


Addrcss all Competitions to— 
“THE GHOST OF NELSON,” 
“ENGLAND EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAN THIS Day 
WILL DO HIS DUTY” DEPARTMENT, 
“THE SLOPERIES,” 
99 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 
*,* The List will close this day, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 83RD, 1887, 
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JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


se 

SoME people grumble at the difference between a man before and 
after marriage, but if they will only consider that before marriage 
a man is usually a sigher, und afterwards he generally becomes a 
sire, what more do they want? *,* 


Youth (in search of information), What is a base viol, papa? 

Father Lever tousay sith the same), That depends, my boy. If 
you ask Sir Wilfrid Lawson he will tell you that it is a half-quar- 
tern of brandy ; a homeopathist will say it is a bottle of medicine; 
while a man who has been cheated at a grand hotel will say it isa 
big vile-inn. ** 


“WHERE did you go this afternoon, dear?” asked Tottie. “For 
adrive with the Hon. Billy,” said ‘Tootsie. “Then you did not 
have any very interesting conversation.” ‘‘ No,” replied Tootsie, 
“but we had some brilliant flashes of silence.” 


ALLY SLOPER'’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


(Saturday, December 3, 1887, 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 
No. 188.—The “ Wet Weather” Costume. 


A Candidate for Honours at the | Bungle, That a “special!” ks 
Cattle Show more like a second edition. 


LOGIC. 


M. Frogget. Pardon, Mademoiselle, but it is ze right zing for us to valk vat 
zey call together, because ve represent two breakfast beverages—French coffee 
and Chinese ten. Ze? 
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Fitzjinks. Not a blessed cop-| Dumb ’Un, I say, Jack, did you 
per fora doss! Suppose I must | sixpence on you ? 


ANNAN 


see that 


‘\ 


fellow try to pass a dufing 
pee up with the casual to-night.| Blind 'Un. Yes, I my Lob! him, 
Never mind—might start a riot | but I was too busy emptying pockets 
to-morrow, then’s the chance! to interfere. 


IT is strange what a difference there is between ladies and gentle- 
men with regard to “ greg etiquette. For instance, the less a 
man shows of his skin the better he is dressed, but with a woman 


it appears to be quite the reverse. | 


co 
Jones, 1 hear that poor Brown has got into hot water over that 
Trafalgar Square business. 
esr Do him good! I'm sure he hasn't washed himself fora 
month. 
Robinson. One thing certain, if he has any good in him at all, 
this is sure to draw it out. *¥ 


THE other evening, in consequence of the foggy weather, 
McGooseley indulged rather more than usual, and on his way home 
he came to grief. When the constable came round that way, he 
found him gracefully reclining in the gutter, with his feet elevated 
towards the gaslight, while he was muttering incoherently, “ Put 
on shome more coalsh, itsh awfully cold night.” 


* 
Poor Smith was married to a shrew, 
Said he, “I’m disciplined, ‘tis true, 
In something else. I'm also like 
Asoldier. ‘Tis as plain as pike. 
And why, I'll tell you, if you please, 
Because I’m ‘bliged to stand a tease (at ease),” 


= 
THEY are rather particular now in the London Board Schools 
on account of the scarlet fever Hane and the other morning, 
when a little girl explained her three days’ absence by saying that 
mother was sick, the teacher immediately said, “ What is it?) What 
does the doctor say itis?” “ He says it’s a girl, miss!” replied the 
little’girl. ** 


ScENE—An Evening Party. 

The Lady Visitor of the evening (to Old Uncle, who has just 
returned from a voyage to Russia). Ah, yes, dear me! it must be 
very interesting. And, pray, did you ever see a Russian bear? 

Uncle. No, mum, I can’t say as I ever did; and, for my 
part, I don’t believe as the dirty creeters ever takes their clothes 
off. [Smelling bottles are in requisition. 


* 

ALDERMAN CALIPASH, who was celebrated for the size and 
rotundity of his stomach, consented, after a good deal of persuasion, 
to place himself in the hands of a certain medical man, who at once 
commenced his anti-fat treatment. After a lapse of six months, 
the laderman observed to him, one morning, “ Well, doctor, I have 
to thank you for introducing me to some old friends whom I haven't 
seen for years.” The doctor looked in surprise. “I mean my toes,” 
continued the alderman. *,* 


Se ad Sharpshins, What is the meaning, papa, of the widow's 
‘ite 

m Old Sharpshins, The widow's aig my son, is the power which 
her experience of a poor man’s little weaknesses gives her, and 
which enables her to entangle her victim before he knows that he 


has even made the first advance, z 


* 
You cannot always depend upon popular axioms. For instance, 
all cross-eyed men pes a decertful, and yet you can never get one 
to look you straight in the face. | 2 


* 
*Twas in Trafalgar Square, 
We saw the policemen there, 
Each heart was bounding then ; 
We scorned Sir Warren's yoke, 
Our sticks were British oak, 
And unemployed our men. 
Our leaders marked them on the pave, 
Three cheers our ere fellows gave, 
Nor thought of law or duty ; 
Among the crowd this order ran, 
“Six jalists to each policeman, 
And try and spoil his beauty.” 


a 
“ Have you had any experience in journalism?” asked a cruel 
editor of an applicant. “I have employed myself in writing for 
the last—er—four years,” returned the distinguished amateur, 
“Yes, but what I want to know is, has anyone elseemployed you? 


x 

First Young Lady. Now what have I to do with this piece of 
wedding-cake, in order to dream? x 

Second Young mel Why, you must pass it three times through 
a wedding-ring, and then pes it underneath your pillow. 

Old Bachelor. I can tell you a better a than that? 

Both Young Ladies, Oht What is it 

Old Bachelor, Eat it! *,* 


HE was the guest of the evening, and Mrs. Nouveau Riche had 
been pressing delicacy after delicacy upon him until his patience 
gave out. “ What will you take next, my lord?” asked Mrs. Riche, 
prepereiory to sending him some venison. “ With your permission, 

,” replied his lordship, “‘ I will take breath.’ 
* 


The Masher King. Aw, yes ! it’s a fact, don’t yer know,—generally 
admitted among my—er—er—friends and—er—acquaintances, that 
if I choose to exert myself—er—I can turn—er—any woman's head. 

One who Does not Believe in Him, Yes, 1 have no doubt,—away 
from you, +." 


IT was a diamond robbery, and a certain well-known little lawyer 
worked so well that the prisoner got off with six weeks ay chp 
ment, instead of being committed for trial. ‘“1’m awfully ’ liged, 
Muster So-and-So,” said the prisoner, “I ain't got nothin’ to lee 
you with, but I dessay my pals will see that’s all right, and if they 
don't, why, I'll never forgee yer as long as I live, and—— Oh, 
bosh !” interrupted the lawyer, who was in a hurry—“as soon as 
you come out, send me one of the diamonds!” , : 
[And it is said that he wears it ina ring to this day. 

* 


* . 
SoME folks I am acquainted with, 
Sanitarians keen, 
Consider that their morning baths 
Suffice to keep them clean. 
But I can prove that they are wrong, 
And that their theory's bosh ; 
For who so dirty as the pig, 
Who each day has his wash? 
- 
i 
Two Fleet Street publishers were playing billiards together the 
other afternoon, when one of them remarked, “I can’t make it or 
old man, but whenever I play with you | invariably lose, while if | 
pla: with any of my authors, I almost always win.” ‘Oh, that’s 
easily explained,” replied the other. “I only play for fun and the 
value of the table 7t 


e others play for business and future orders. 
= 
The Squire. Well, Mr. Green, and what do 


Green, (who has just returned from the 
awfully wicked place, sir. 
bab And what do you think of the people? 
reen, 1 believe they are all rogues, sir, but the lawyers. 
ops re. Why do re except them? 
reen, Because I know they are, sir. Sere 
(He had lost his case, and that made him bitter. 


ou think of London? 
etropolis,) Oh, it’s an 


* 

“TAKE off sixpennyworth of hair, please,” said a customer to a 
hair-cutter. (Interval, during which hair-cutter uses his seissors, 
and recommends his Balm of Gilead.) ‘You're quite sure you ve 
taken off sixpennyworth?” enquired the customer. “Oh, yes, sit 
said the hair-cutter, holding out his hand for the money. “ Well, 
it will be of more use to you than to me, so you can keep it for 
your trouble,” said the customer, leaving hurriedly. 
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TOOTSIE AT THE AQUARIUM. 


“Tunis,” says Poor Pa's Gazetteer, “is the capital of a count: 
of Northern Africa, forming one of the most Dero of the Bar 
bary States, and 
is built in a very 
irregular man- 
ner; the streets 
are extremel 

narrow and fil- 
thy,so that the 

can with diffi- 


is a venerable 
volume, o 
which Alexan- 
dry has taken 
for candle-light- 
ing and other 
purposes the As 
and Bsand most 
of the Cs, and 
has also been at 
work on the 
other end at the 
Xs,and Ws; 
and there is no 
date on the 


Tunis and _ its 

surroundings 

may since then 

have improved 

alittle. At any 

rate it has ex- 
ported La Belle Fatma Ben-Eny, the Beauty of Tunis, and her 
chief musician, Yosef Ben-Eny, the Colosse de Soussa, Fatma’s 
native town. 

As you may already have learnt from the second column of the 
Daily Telegraph, which is the daily pepe I take in, Fatma is 
the idol of the season, and the question of the day, overheard every- 
where, is, “ Have you seen Fatma?” If you have read Mr. H. Rider 
Haggard's “She,” which of course you have, you will doubtless 
recognise the extraordinary likeness between his heroine and the 
young lady at the Aneatten: 

Fatma is deeidedly a beautiful woman, and I am sure Lady 
Montague would have fallen in love with her. She dances what is 
called the “Dance of the Seraglio,” but it is not exactly the 
on as that Lady M. describes to her sister in her thirty-seventh 
letter. 

Fatma’s peor plays the fiddle upside down, and beats the 
tom-tom, while Fatma’s ma looks on, and the English interpreter 
gives disser- 
tations on 
the art of 
dancing and 
its advan- 
a in de- 
veloping the 
muscles of 
the lower ex- 
tremities, 

There is 
besides, 
however, 
just now at 
the Aqua- 
rium a 
crowd of 
other at- 
tractions all 
worth see- 
ing. The 
wolves are 
of them- 
selves a 
wonderful 
sight no ene 
ought to 
miss. 

E xhibi- 
tions of the 
noble art of 
self-defence Fat Pa and Fat Ma, 
seem to be 
very popular at the Aquarium. Toff Wall and Tom Smith have 
just given way to the great John L. Sullivan, champion of the 
world, who is a very nice fellow to talk to, and said while Bob 
ee moe to buy mea bottle of Cherry Blossom, he wished I wasn’t 

rothed, 

Mr. and Madame Maningo upen the high wire without balancing 
poles are also a sight to see, and their Blondin Elephant a wonder- 
fully plucky performance, which must have taken a lot of learning 
and a good many tumbles, I should imagine. 

The swimming entertainment always was very good, but now I 
think is better than ever. There is one fair girl looks awfully nice 
in the water, and a pretty child who sings as she swims in quite a 
charming way. 

_On the stage we saw the Bohee Brothers, the Great Choral Com- 
bination, Grant the Ventriloquist, and several other good shows, 
particularly the Living Statuary, which pleased me very much. The 

Dook Snook, as 
a usual diving 
into the misty 
and moth-eaten 
t, told me 
hey called it 
once on a time 
“Poses Plas- 
tiques,” and 
that then the 
ladies wore 
fleshings, and it 
was thought to 
be a terribl r 
wild-dawgis 
Letpear ean to 
go to the Eldo- 
rado in Leices- 
ter Square, 
where they 
were to be seen, 
or to the Coal- 
hole in the 
Strand ; but that 
since at all the 
theatres very 
much the same 
costumes have 
been treated as 
a matter of 
course, which 
= Soc shows, he says, 
either what a 
state of things 
hae ; the world is 
fay : He! wer what straight-laced, old-fashioned notions our grand- 
| must not omit to say, by-the-way, that the Tattooed Lady is still 
as tattooed as ever, and don’t seem to mind, 2 


Some more of the Troupe. 


TWENTY SILVER 
KEYLESS WATCHES 


GIVEN AWAY 
EVERY WEEK. 


THE “SLOPER” WATCH. 


Guaranteed to keep pertect time. 


With this week's “ALLY SLOPER'S HALF- HOLIDAY,” 
; TWENTY “SLOPER” WATCHES 
will be given away to Purchasers of the Paper only, 


Each watch will have engraved upon it a faithful likeness 
A. SLOPER, Esq. Friend Man, TCut out se Mt in the aA 
printed below, and post it to:— 


THE “SLOPER” WATCH DEPARTMENT, 
“The Sloperies, 
99 Shoe Lane, London, £.C. 


THE “SLOPER” WATCH 
COMPETITION. 


“Ally Sloper's Half-Holiday,”” December Srd, 1887. 


LE] 


Address 2.2 ee eee 


AGG eee Me ee eee aed See 


Occupation, if NY ..ccciomemmvnsmesenisinemnrnrssnnainstinee seas 


How many times applied 


How long a Purchaser of 
the “ Half-Holiday”’ } 


The results of each weck's Competition will be published in “ALLY 
SLopER’s HaLr-Houipay.” he list for this week's Competition 
will close on Wednesday evening next, December 7th, 1887. The 
Result of the Competition of November 26th, 1887, will be published 
in the “ HaALF-HoLipay” for December 10th, 1887. 


*,” Specimen “SLOPER” WATCHES are on view at “ The Sloperies.” 


69th WEEK. 
RESULT OF NOVEMBER 19th COMPETITION. 


The following Twenty Applicants have been awarded 


“SLOPER” WATCHES: 


1, TOM TINSLEY, Chairman, Gatti'’s Hungerford Palace of Varieties, Villiers 
Street , 34 years, Subscriber—over 23 months, LONDON. 
2. LYDIA S. BUCKMAN, Mantle Machinist, 29 Kirkwood Roud, Nunhead, 
Age, 17 years. Subscriber—2 years, 7 months, 2 weeks. LONDON. 
3. THOMAS HEMINGS, Dental Surgeon. 2a The Pavement, Selhurst Road, 
South Norwood. Age, 38 years. Subecriber—from the first. LONDON. 
4. 8. H. SPILLER, 39 Sovereign Street. Age, 21 years. Subscriber—since 
5. JOHN HENRY DENIS, Fish La Ville. Ag $8 Suara 3h eae 
5 2 . erman, le. re, mon 
Subscriber—23 months. itis SARK. 
6. ALBERT C. FOARD, Publican, “ Royal Oak Hotel.” Age, 31 years. Sub- 
scriber—about 3 years. MAYFIELD. 
7. SARAH WATCHAM, Station Road. Age, 20 years. Subscriber—1 year, 
9 months. BRIGHTLINGSEA. 
8 WILLIAM LOWLES, Groom, Colworth Stables. Age, 22 years. Subscri- 
ber—over 27 months. SHARNBROOK. 
9. CHARLES STEWART, Sergeant-Major, Pennyfleld House. Age, bey years, 
Subscriber—since the start. BROMSGROVE, 
10, HARRY NICKLIN, Potter’s Turner, 10 St. Luke's Street. Age, 23 pa 
Subscriber—2 years, 7 months. HANLEY. 
11. DAVID HOPKINS, Printer, 61 Sloan Street. Age, 15 years. Subscriber 
—5 months. LISBURN. 
12. WALTER WEST, Clerk, 6 Grange Road. Age, 18 years. Subscriber— 
about 22 months. LEWES. 
13. JAMES LOWE, Tailor, “Bull's Head.” Age, 51 years. Subscriber — 
from the first number. RE 
14. FRANK DUNK, Manager, Hydropathic Establishment. Age, 40 years, 
Subscriber—about 2 years. MELROSE. 
15. ROBERT LEAKE, Painter, Carriage Department, N.S. Railway. Age. 
48 years. Subscriber—over 34 years. STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
16. W. WILKINSON, Brassworker, 19 Huddersfleld Road. Age, 21 years. 


Subscriber—since No. 4. STALEY BRIDGE. 
17. CHARLES T. STEPHENSON, Journalist, 14 Linaker Street. Age 29 
‘aaa Subseriber—since beginning. SOUTHPORT. 
18 WILLIAM PEEl, Platelayer, M.R., Marcott. Age, 26 years. Subscriber 
1 year, 11 months. UPPINGHAM. 


19. HENRY MORTIMER, Solicitor’s Clerk, Chipping Hill. Age, 30 yeu 
Subscriber—15 months, 2 weeks. ITHAM. 

20. EDWARD MCHALE, ‘own Postman, 42 Beast Market. Age, 40 years. 
Subscriber—over 2 years. WREXHAM. 


LOOK OUT FOR 


ALLY SLOPER’'S CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 


The Extra Number of 
“ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” Ready Dec. 12th. 


CONTENTS: 


SIXTBEN PAGES OF SEASONABLE PICTURES, 
With dozens of Stories, in Prose and Verse, about Christmas. 


A PRESENTATION PLATE (measuring 22 by 15} inches), 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY AT MILDEW COURT. 


A PIECE or Music, 
TOOTSIE SLOPER’S POLKA, 


Specially composed by A. GWYLLYM CROWE, Composer of the cele- 
bated Le ee Waltz,” and Conductor pe of Poca 
Concerts, held at Covent Garden Theatre. 


A FRONT-PAGE CARTOON, 


BOXING DAY AT ALLY’S, 


And a chance of winning 


£25 IN A SLOPER CASKET. 


ORDER OF YOUR NEWSAGENT EARLY. PRICE TWOPENCE. 


SE Sa 


WouR CHARACTER TOLD. 

For the Benefit of the Readers of “ ALLY SLOPER'S HALP-HOLIDAY,” the 
services of a Graphologist of great skill and talent have heen engaged. Readers 
desiring a delineation of thetr character must send a letter of moderate length, 
signed with the usual siqnature, and aocom panied by a stamped addressed 
envelope (with the writer's own address), All letters must be directed to— 

“ALLY SLOPER'S GRAPHOLOGIST,” 
“THE SLOPERIES,” 
99 Shoe Lane, London, E.c. 

Answers will be posted ilirect to the addresses given on Envelopes. No notice 
will be taken of any communication not complying with the above regulations. 

Answers cannot be yuaranteed within fourteen days, but will be forwarded 
as early as possible, , 
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A GOVERNESS! 


—g=— 


SHE was a nice-looking girl, and well up in all the “ Ologies.” 
erman, She.could play well. She 


She could speak French and 
was a model 
governess. She 
was in a good 
City family. 
She had to 
teach two perky 
disagreeable 
little brats of 
girls, The girls 
used to say to 
her : 

“You're no- 


would have 

liked to have 

slapped the 

young, ladies. 
ut she 

not. 

The mistress 
of the house 
was a lady with 
an over-high 
complexion, 
She was a sys- 
tematic bully. 
She would go . . ; 
ey Leese ile bedroom in the morning, winter time, and order 

er out 0 

Then Miss Smith would dress herself as she shivered, and go to 
breakfast with the perky little girls. 

Now, Mr. Johnson, the master of the house, was of somewhat a 
henpecked nature. Mrs. Johnson ruled him with a rod of iron. 
Jane said she slapped his face when he did not do what she wanted, 

Sometimes, when Mrs. Johnson was out of the way, Johnson 
would look very hard at the governess, who would work upa timid 
and modest blush. If Johnson had had the pluck, he would have 
said pretty things to her as she sat by the drawing-room fire, with 
one ae on the fender, showing a very pretty bit of ankle, indeed. 
Not that Johnson was a bad fellow. 

Miss Smith looked at him very sweetly. 

One day-Mre. Johnson even went to the extent of giving the 
governess a slap 
on the : 
Miss Smith 
gave her a curi- 
ous look, The 
next morning 
when Mrs. 
Johnson apolo- 

ized, iss 

mith said, with 
all humility, “I 
daresay I was 
in the wrong.” 

Now Mra. 
Johnson, of the 
high colour, 
used to use an 
embrocation for 
her face, which 
she kept on a 
table in the 
centre of the 
bedroom. She 
also had a small 
table by her 
bedside. Mrs. 
Johnson 
rather a severe 
illness. She was 
obstinate, and 
would not have 
a nurse, She 
would not even 
let her husband 
sleep in the same room, which was kept very much darkened. 
Miss Smith was very attentive to her. 

“Miss Smith,” said the invalid, “take that dark-blue bottle of 
medicine from the centre table, and put it on the table beside me, 
here. Don't let anybody come into the room after you have left 
it. Go to your own bedroom. I don’t want to be disturbed.” 

The next morning came. 

Mrs. Johnson was found dead in her bed. Beside her was a blue 
bottle of embrocation. She had taken it in mistake for her proper 
medicine, and being weak the poison had killed her. Mr. Johnson 
mourned sadly for his wife, At anyrate, he seemed to do so. 

A year after he married Miss Smith, because she was such an 
angel and so kind to the children. : 

The perky little girls did not much like it. When she came back 
from her honeymoon she called the two perky girls into her room 
and said, “You 
know how impu 
dent you were to 
me; now I mean 
to make ‘ou 
smart for it. Dare 
to tell your father 
and I'll kill you.” 

Mrs. Johnson, 
née Smith, was 
taken very bad 
indeed. She 
thought she was 
dying. She called 
her husband to 
her. “I have a 
confession to 
make. Forgive 
me—what a 
wretch I was! I 
was in your wife's 
room the night 
she died. She 
asked me to put 
her medicine on 
the table beside 
her. I puta bottle 
of embrocation— 
it was poison. I 
can’t die till | tell 


A very pretty bit of ankle. 


is 
y ss Bl lense felt “1 mean to make you smart.” 
uncomfortable. 


A curious thing happened. Mra. Johnson the second recovered. 
It was thought rather curious that Mr, Johnson should separate 
from his second wife. She has a handsome allowance, is a hand- 
some woman, and lives handsomely on the continent. No one 
looking at her would think her husband could say a word that 
micht send her to the gallows. 

He isn't likely to say it though. 
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The Hon. Gripps. Capital idea this of ALLY’s, starti 
Be vee aewel WU Taeah conn tarconea ene 


—It's almost a trial sometimes to have to sit out some of the Rev. Mr. Longjaw's discourses, but to ——_ 
bd * * © Knights of the sage und vnions tribe fattening for Xmas, 
FAREWELL! 


Extract from a letter of Pickhead’s, who ts now in Africa with Hi. M. Stanley. 


QUITE THE WRONG STYLE. 


near them rehearsed, under these circumstances, is more than trying. 


®,* Tootsie says that if portraits are going to be given of 
Papa's Friends, she shall certainly give rtraite of hers. 
Therefore, look out each week r= 


TOOTSIB'S FRIENDS. 


an 


ete 
\\ Nagai: 
Mantel g 
t] 


1. “Iam, I may say, fairly settled in the Mahang-u 2° Jesqaite? of an official, who turned out to be 3. “ Her Majesty took me by the hand, and we gazed 
country. Surrounded by a great forest of Ti-bun trees, © Keeperof the Forest and Public Executioner, where —_‘ long into each other's eyes (the custom of the country). 
the scene is somewhat depressing. I res for home; _I could find the Sultan, as I wished to bid him At last my piercing 3 ces forced her to lower her 
and when I feel that you were represented byanother = adicu; and was told he had gone on a visit to his eyes, and a vivid blush, at the same time, suffused her 
special at the Battle of Trafalgar, I was overcome So Uncle Kibosho, in on Spout Land, but that he swarthy countenance.” 

I determined I would return to England.” would conduct me to Queen mother insteul.” 


4. “ But mastering her embarrassment, she at 6. “1 felt diplomacy was necessary. I explained that 6. “*Is he rich ?’ she asks. ‘ His debts, your Majesty, are 
once offered me her hand in marriage, and to _‘I was merely an agent sent out by the rich proprietor = enormous!’ * And does he live in state?’ ‘Your Majesty, 
make me King. To this I suggested that of the greatest ‘Comic’ in the world. ‘ Let me see _— two broker's men attend him almost daily.’ ‘Can I marry 


No. 2,—HARRIETT VERNON. perhaps her eon the Sultan on his return his portrait!” she cried. I immediately made asketch him ?* * You can, as soon as I return and send him to you.’ 
“The most rekerkay thing in girls yet to hand.”—The Dook Snook, might object. But she replied that if he did, on a sheet of Lan valle’ the most disreputable—I should ‘Good-bye!’ said she, hastily. Placing on her royal brow 
“I prefer her to any other."—Lord Bob. she would turn him into the fruit of the Ti- | say—er—yourself. Her Majesty was evidently struck asa crowning gift my diplomatic hat, I bowed low, and 
“ Breakfast—grateful—comforting.”— The Hon. Billy. bun tree.” by your manly beauty.” turned my back on the Land of the Slow Fiend for ever." 
*,* At the request of many of our Readers, we have made special arrangements with the Elder McNab of that Ilk, who will be laid on week by week asa sort of Special Correspondent to A, SLOPER, Eaq. 
- ’ és 
The Elder promises to keep us well supplied with sketches of hts marvellous ‘Adventures and Hair-breadth Escapes, 80 please look out for squalls ! ; 


MORE ABOUT MR. McNAB’S WELCOME HOME. 


4. Clad in their native “heath,” the Laird and bts 
familiars hastened homewards thus, saying, “This ts 


1 Tne Laira had said, * Noo that McNab fs dead, let 2." Gurrah ! gurrah {” gasped the wicked and inebriated 3.“ A wraith, am 1?’ said McNub, us he hastened away 
us rejoice and be merry.” And they rejoiced and were Laird, as this apparition appeared out of the loch, ~The with theit wardrobes. “ ‘There'll be mair wraiths than 
cold, cold, ungrateful world, and Scotland is a dreary, 


led (on the Elder's own particular tea). Ebler’s wraith, as J live |” vne waking about presently.” 
6 ( J ” I 4 
dreary place,’ 
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OUR WEEKLY WHIRLIGIG. 

Here we are, Ladies and Gentlemen, arrived at last in this gay and festive month of December. I suppose you are pretty well all dreaming of plum-pudding, indigestion, and other niceties. Swallow 
these, they are guaranteed digestible :—Let burglars come, they'll have it hot ; “Confound it all, we'll amash the lot /"—The Czar in Berlin stayed a while, Well guarded in the old, old style :—The 
soldiers cheered, “Hip, hip, hooray!” The Court looked very far from gay :—Underground ranges, capital plan, Strict Q.T. boozing by every man :—Two policemen saw some knives one day, They took 
the box and walked away :—He prigged the cans and took his hovk, For that offence he was brought to book :—He must have been a fovlish bloke To tie his neck and then to choke.—Well, farewell, dear 
friends, don’t start festivities just yet ; remember, the coin won't last for ever.—THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN. 


THAT TEAEREN 


yeconnect 


A KNOWING CUSTOMER. 
Jenkins. Going to bed, Buggs? Take a light for your candle. 


Buggs. No, my boy, {t's not for 1 ‘hting purposes, it's for the 
nose, sir. I Il use the whole oi in betore the night's out. 


suddenness. 


i bts 
Beds PREPARING FoR THe Lesnidld spel | 
\) e ron jue, of ancient fame, . ‘. - 
Will carry on the same old game. “Call on a business man at business times only, and on business."—DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


= } i 

“There's no place like home.”—POET, “There is a magic in that little word.”—OTHER POET. ); 
{ 
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(Saturday, December 3, 1887, 


ALLY-CAMPANE. 


——— 


RvssIAN clubs may be all very well in their way, although some 
of their rules are rather strange. There is, in one of the principal 
towns of that country, akind 
of social club, used Poe 
for dancing, one of the chief 
rules of which is, “No one is 
allowed to dance who is too 
drunk to stand.” Very good 
indeed, but for all that we 
: should like to see a 
\ fellow who is too drunk 
to stand attempt to 
dance. What a sizht it 
would be! Would the 
inebriated one sit down 
on the floor, and try to 
waltz round that way? 
or would he try to crawl 
through a quadrille, all- 
fours fashion, with his 
feet and hands? 

* 


* 
THAT pretty 
little music hall, 
” the Trocadero, was 
‘a scene of gaiety 
and life last 
= ==--- Monday week, on 
the occasion of the 
benefit of its popular manager. The host of talent which had 
gathered round Mr. Hehl must have been an extremely gratifying 
sight to him, as it was to the large audience present. The programme 
was carried through without a hitch, as it generally is in this 
establishment, and no doubt Mr. Heh] will be able to look back on 
that evening as one of the pleasantest in his career. 
** 


* 

ARTHUR JoxEs3, aged 15, who was sentenced to three weeks’ im- 
prisonment and three years in a reformatory for stealing‘letters, is a 
clever boy indeed—too clever by half. Arthur's method was to 
make paper bags, which he fitted inside the letter-boxes he intended 
to rob. These bags were so constructed that the letters placed in 
the box drop into them, and at intervals Master Joues made his 
appearance, drew up his bags, and retired with the spoil. People 
who find their letters disappearing had better make sure that a 
similar artful dodger is not slyly tampering with their letter-boxes, 

- 
* 


THERE will be another place this year for a quiet flirtation behind 
the scenes, as Dreperssions are going on within the walls of Covent 
Garden Theatre for a 
grand Christmas panto- 
mime, the subject of 
which will be Jack and 
the Beanstalk, Al- 
though, of course, there 
are to be several grand 
spectacles and proces- 
sions, it is intended to 
be essentially a funn 
pantomime, and wit 
this view a company 
of capable comedians 
have been engaged, in- 
cluding Tom Squire, 
Frank Wood, Sam 
Wilkinson, George 
Conquest, Jun., Fannie 
Leslie, and Minnie 
Mario, with Little 
Sandy as clown, 

* 


A MOST delightful 
and innocent form of 
recreation has just 
been devised and prac- 
tised by the Blue-Eyed 
Be-eauty and his Pet 
Pal. A heavy weight 
is suspended to a line 
fixed across a roadway, 
the line being then at- 
tached toa pulley is pulley’d up and down, and the weight most 
artistically bobs and dances about the cranium of the unfortunate 
apo of humanity who happens to be beneath it. Of course, 
the heavier the weight the more rollicking the fun; it might, how- 
ever, just be necessary to say that whenever this cheerful game is 
played, a doctor should be somewhere handy. The baker's boy was 
the first to join in this amusement, and is now in the hospital. The 
doctor says that with care he may recover, and be able to feel the 
point of the joke. Since then three tom-cats, a kitten, and a tame 
jackdaw have joined in the frolic, and now repose peacefully be- 
neath the gravel in the back yard of Mildew Court. Requicscat in 


pace, + 
» 


Now that we are in the thick of the foggy season, the proposal 
that a tax should be imposed upon all smoke-producing grates, has 
been trotted out again. We apprehend that there is very little 
chance of such a suggestion being adopted. For a month every 
year, Londoners discuss the question of smoke prevention, and 
then, for eleven months, forget all about it. 

 * 
* 

The Circassian, at the Criterion Theatre, if not as good as some 
of its successors, will no doubt, under the able hands of David James 
aud Company, prove a moderatel 
successful piece, not that there is muc 
merit in the play itself, as at present 
patormmed, but with a few alterations 

ere and there in the dialogue wonders 
may be done. The plot in itself is 
capital, as nearly everyone will admit, 
and it is really a pity under the circum- 
stances a better libretto could not have 
been managed. 4 « 

* 


THE Socialists have been advised by 
Am Mr. Gustavus Cohen to take a cold 
plunge bath, a bottle or two of soda 
water, and a Bath bun befor: plunging 
into further speechifying. The same 
adviser, who poses as a student of 
phrenology, goes on to say that his 
conclusion, based upon observations 
made chiefly in Hyde Park, is that the 
Socialist speakers are mostly foreign 
criminals, with the very ugliest heads 
possible. The moral which adorns this 
head is that no bald-pated man 
should henceforth go in for tub- 
thumping, and particularly that no 
man who has lately been in fora 
row should stand untiled before 
» his phrenologically -dispesed fel- 
low-creatures, otherwise a bump at the hack of the head—the proud 
memento of contact with a policeman's truncheon—may be mis- 
taken by the phrenologist for the bump of what-it-is-not. By-the- 
bye, ALLY wonders if this great adviser can be the same student of 

renology who some time back puta very bad look upon his 
Enowicaee of the all-important science by collaborating with an 
artist, whom a short time afterwards he was conducting a law-suit 


against ? 


Mr. O'BRIEN seems to be carrying everything before him. Mr. 
O’Brien refused to attire himself in prison clethes, and after he was 
removed to the infirmary, and the P 
warders pe him to bed, he refused to 
get up, if rising was saddled with the 
necessity of wearing the odious garb. 
But matters did not end here. The 
Government's prisoner apparently 
thought that the time had arrived 
when a little fresh air would be desir- 
able, and hey presto! a new suit of 
clothes by some extraordinary means 
or, another was conveyed into the 
prison, and when the Governor went 
to see Mr. O'Brien that gentleman 
was seated by his bedside arrayed in 
quite the “latest” and most “ mash- 
ing” suit of tweeds, | 


. 

IT appears that there are too many 
ghosts, not those of the artistic sort— 
prowling phantoms that haunt church- 
yards at dark midnight—not that 
kind at all, but good, straightforward, 
business ghosts, with no nonsense 
about them. Only the other day, a 
bankrupt showman made a bitter com- 
plaint. At one time he alone possessed 
an attractive ghost, which drew the 
giddy throng to his establishment in 
a way that excited the envy of his 
rivals, Never was there a greater 
success in spirits; but before long the 
spectral species multiplied so exceed- — : 
ingly that the old original was cut out, and one day a cruel creditor 
put ina broker's man, and actually seized the ghost itself. It is 
a sad thing that a visitor from the other world should be held as 
security by a prosaic shopkeeper for the payment of so many 
pounds, shillings, and pence, but such is fate. 


* 

THREE cheers for natural gas! At Ga fahegeead in Pennsylvania, 
the grass round necraneee posts, within a radius of twenty feet, 
keeps as green in the winter as in the summer. In the bitterest 
weather, too, if the snow is brushed off the turf, pansies will be 
seen in full bloom. We wish the fashion of using natural yas 
would spread to England, if these reports be accurate. We should 
procure a lease of all the amp-posts in Shoe Lane, and twine about 
them the festive vegetable marrow, the happy kidney bean, and the 
luscious marrow-fat pea, provided, of course, that we could afford 
to keep policemen to look after our vegetable property, 

* 


AMERICA, always the land of great sensations, has beaten the 
suicide record, An Illinois man, troubled with a passing attack of 
the green-eyed monster, in- 
timated to his wife by 
means of a revolver bullet 
that he disapproved of her 
course of conduct. Sud- 
denly touched with re- 
morse at the rash act, he 
proceeded to cut his own 
throat. Feeling, however, 
that he had not sufficiently 
punished himself, he anges 
a pair of ces in is 

yy 8 a hatchet, 
and endeavoured to let a 
little daylight into his skull 
by means of a series of 
gashes, after which he 
jumped into a cistern. 


* 

WHATEVER Nero may 
have done when Rome was 
burning, it is certain that 
our lively neighbours, the 
French, will not cease to 
laugh, even though the 
whole fabric of their Gov- 
ernment be destroyed. A 
map, attired somewhat after 
the fashion of M. Grévy, 
has been making large 
sums of money on the bou- 
levards by singing the new 
song, “Oh, what a misery 
to have a relative!” and wiping his eyes dolorously on his coat-tails 
every time he came to the words, “Oh, what a misery!” Thou- 
sands followed him to laugh at his antics, and shower upon him 
their superfluous cash. 8 

* 


ENGLISH is a delightful Bnguars and, as ancient Camden said, 
it possesses the music of the Italian, the softness of the French, 
the majesty of the Latin, the beauty of the Greek, and the strength 
of the German. Our mother tongue, however, leads to a certain 
inherent confusion of idea unless it is very carefully used. We 
read, for instance, “that the St. Petersburg police have found a fresh 
meeting-place for Nihilists, where they had secreted a printing-press 
and appliances for maki infernal machines.” % SLOPER is 
anxious to know why should the police have found a fresh meeting- 
place for Nihilists, and did the police or the Nihilists secrete the 
priuting-press and the appliances for making infernal machines? 
* 


A VERY novel answer has been made by an anxious mother, ona 
charge of non-attendance being brought by the School Board officers 
against her lad. But it 
seems the boy was there 
all the same, Asked why, 
in that case, the A 
hopeful should be mark 
absent, his mother ex- 
claimed, “Because he 
stutters so badly.” The 
stipendiary made further 
enquiry. The mother ex- 
plained that her son had 
an “impediment in his 
speech. When the roll is 
called,” continued mater- 
nity, “another boy always 
answers for him; but 
when that boy is absent, 
my lad cannot get it out 
in time, and the school- 
master puts acrossagainst 
him.” We trust that a 
maternal genius of this 
colossal calibre was let off 
without a fine. 


=. 

IT isas well to be posted 
up in the latest fashions. 

ere is the new style of 
obituary notice :—“ Just 
after the sun had kissed 
this wii socd night and 
passed jnto ita of 
crimson and gold, the 
spirit of General Valen- 
tine Baker vacated its habitation of clay,and wended its way to the 
Father who gave it, and to-day is walking the glory-lit hills of 
immortality in the New Jerusalem, where there is no night.” 


RASS 


A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 
A CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 107g, 1887, 
— os 
4th December 1805.—“Tapping the Admiral” is appro. 
pay applied to those who call “drink anything "—to ae 
ge from acask by means of a straw. A contemporary says :-— 
“The saying appears to have had its origin from the fact that when 
the rum-cask in which the body of Admiral Lord Nelson was 
brought home, reached Engiand” (the Victory, man-of-war, arrived 
off Portsmouth with his remains on the above date), “it was found 
to be empty, so far as the rum was concerned, and the Admiral was 
found ‘high and dry.’ According to Hotten, the rum had beon 
abstracted by means of a straw, and 60 arose the saying, ‘Tapping 
the Admiral.’” 
4th December, 1789.—London and the suburbs were this day over- 
spread with a dense fog, so that the stages Caveling betwen the 
city and the surrounding villages were, at five in the afternoon. 
obliged to be provided with men with,torches, 


a rea ie 

5th December, 1839.—0n this day the first spprosch to the 
penny postage was made, when a uniform rate of fourpence was 
introduced; but on the 10th of January following, the penny 
ee. was adopted. The first stamps were black, and these con- 
tinued till May, 1841, when red stamps were substituted, Blue 
twopenny ‘stamps soon followed, and then came envelopes with 
embossed stamps—the penny ones being pink, and the twopenny 
blue. The blue stamped envelopes were afterwards discontinued. 

6th December, 1701.—On this date slavery apparently existed in 
Scotland. In the Scottish Antiquarian Society’s Museum in Edin- 
pure’ there is a brass collar with the following inscription :— 
“ Alexander Stewart, found guilty of death for theft, at Perth, 
December 5, 1701—gifted by the Justiciaries,as a perpetual servant 
to Sir;John Areskine.of Aloa.” 


a een el 

6th December, 1658.—The use of red tape for tying up 
papers is of considerable antiquity. An advertisement in the 

blic Intelligencer, of this date, offers a reward for the restoration 

of “a little bundle of papers, tied with a red tape, which were lost 
on Friday last, between Worcester House and Lincoln's Inn.” The 
term seems to have been first satirically’applied to official routine by 
Sydney Smith. Speaking of Sir J. Mackintosh, he says, * What a 
man that'would be, had hea particle of gall, or the least knowledge 
of the value of red aul As Curran said of Grattan, ‘he would 
have governed the world.’” . 

6th December, 1670.—Henry Jenkins, aged 169 years, died this 
day. He was born at Bolton-upon-Swale in 1500, and followed the 
employment of fishing for 140 years. He died at Ellerton-upon- 
Swale, and was buried in Bolton charesyes near Richmond, in 
Yorkshire, where a smal! pillar was erected to his memory— 

“ He lived! longer than men who were stronger, 
And was too old to live any longer.” 

JenkinsYwas once examined in a court on a circumstance that 
happened 140 years before. As he was born before proms 
den eee were kept, no parish would support him, and he was 
obliged to beg for a subsistence. 


%th December, 1732.—The original Covent Garden Theatre, 
built by John Rich, the harlequin, was opened this day. It was 
rebuilt by Henry Holland in 1792 ; and destroyed by fire 20th 
September, 1808. In the year 1771, a young man fell from the 
upper gallery of Covent Garden Theatre into the pit: his fall was 
broken by a large chandelier, valued at fifty pounds, which waa 
dashed in pieces, and he reached the ground without a fractured 
limb, or any other injury of consequence. 

7th December, 1838.—John Millie, clerk in the Newcastle Savings 
Bank, was this day found murdered in his office, and Archibald 
Bolam, actuary of the bank, was discovered in the same room, 
apparently insensible and slightly injured. Bolam, on recovering. 
sought to fix the crime upon a rough-spoken map, who attacked 
them both, intending to rob the bank ; but at the inquest the jury 
returned a verdict of wilful murder against himself. 


Sth December, 1626.—In 1657 the castle of Fontainebleau, 
where Christina Augusta, who was born the above date, then resided 
was the scene of the bloody murder of her cavalier-servente and 
cavalcadore, Monaldeschi, by her orders. Father Lebel, an eye- 
witness of this dreadful crime, gives a painfully interesting account 
of it. It occurred in the Galerie des Cerfe. Louis XIV. was natu- 
rally highly incensed atzsuch a breach of hospitality, and signified 
in strong terms through Cardinal Mazarin his t indignation. 
The minister only received an impudent answer for his pains ; and 
a fortnight after the Roi Soleil, followed by Mazarin and a brilliant 
Court, went in state to pay a visit to the murderess of Monalieschi. 

8th December, 1626.—Christina, Queen of Sweden, who was born 
this day, never wore a nightcap, but used to wrap her head in a 
large serviette, which se to her by no means handsome features 
a monstrous and forbidding aspect. One night she could not get to 
sleep, and ordered her musicians to be sent for to play at her bed- 
side. The curtains of the bed had been drawn closely, but, being 
charmed with the music, and more especially with the soging of a 
young chorister, she sat up in bed and suddenly ped er head 
out of the curtains, exclaiming, “ Per Bacco! t a splendid 
voice he’s got!” The singer and other musicians were s0 terrified 
at this unexpected Spraritien that they broke off in the middle of 
. ber and scampered away head over heels.— Blatter zur Unter- 

tung. 


Oth December, 1853.—The Morning Chronicle of this date 
says :—“ An extraordinary circumstance occurred a few days ago to 
Jonathan Smith, gunner’s mate, who was paid offrat Portsmouth, in 
May last, from H.M.S. Hastings, 72 guns, on her return to England 
from the East Indies. ‘He obtained six weeks’ leave, and then 
joined the Ezcellent, at Portsmouth ; after some time he was taken 
unwell, his illness increased, and he exhibited a swelling in his 
gtomach and jlimbs. The surgeon considering that it arose from 
dropsy, he was removed into Haslar hospital, and after much pain- 
ful suffering, died. Two hours before his death a living snake,niny 
inches in length, came out of his mouth, causing considerable sur 
prise.” : 

9th December, 1870.—A disastrous explosion occurred this day at 
acartridge factory, at Witton, Birmingham, causing the death of 
above 40 young people employed about the works. 


10th December, 1757.—A soldier of the 43rd Light Infantry 
was this day sentenced to ride the wooden-horse for half-an-hour 
avery day for six days with a petticoat on him, a broom ‘in his 
hand, and a paper pinned on his back, bearing the inscription, 
“Such is the reward of my merit.” The wooden-horse, a punish- 
ment inflicted on deserters, was formed of planks, eight or nine 
feet long, nailed rope 80 as to form asharp ridge or angle, repre- 
senting the back of a horse. It was suppo! by four legs or posts, 
and was in use as long ago as 1644. 7 

10th December, 1626.—In America the phrase “according to 
Gunter” is used in the same sense as the English “according to 
Cocker.” Gunter was an English mathematician of great eminence, 
who died on the above date. His name is known in connection 
with “Gunter’s scale,” and the surveying chain, which is always 
spoken of as “ Gunter’s chain.” 


> ALLY SLOPER’S 
FREE LIFE INSURANCE. 
will be paid by MR, GILBERT DALZIEL, the Pro- 


£15 rietor uf “ ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HoLip4y,” to the 
next-of-hin of any Man, Woman, Boy, or Girl (Railway Servants 
on duty exce, ted), who should happen to meet with his or her death 
ina Railway Accident, in any part of the United Kin dom, 
PROVIDED a cop, of the current issue of “ ALLY SLOPER'S HALF- 
TioLipay” cm 


nina upon the Deceased at the time of the Accident. 
“ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HOLIDAY” is published every Thursday 
morning at 10 o'clock, and the Insurance lasts one week from that 


| time, expiring at 10 o'clock the following Thursday morning. 
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AN APPEAL. 


(By A NIGHT PEELER.) 
= 


On, my darling! oh, my Janet! 
Oh, my guiding star, my planet! 
Tam coming now to court you in the lan- 
guage of the bard, 
I have done my dreary dutv 
For the night, my own, my beauty ! 
And my statf and helmet slumber on a 
peg in Scotland Yard. 


I am coming, I am coming, 
To the tune—the tipsy humming !— 
Of “We won't go home till morning,” 
by a pair of drunken swells, 
And they won't, for now it’s light, dear, 
And the sun is shining bnght, dear ; 
| So it’s vain for them to advertise what 
circumstance compels, 


Oh, my sweet, my ownest Janet ! 
If by luck that I could plan it, 
You would leave your situation at that 
house near Primrose Hill; 
You would give the timely warning, 
Or desert the place this morning, 
And abide with me for ever ‘neath the 
shades of Pentonville. 


I am coming now to court you 
With some ere that I’ve bonght you: 
I've the smallest pair of handcuffs, made of silver, for your ears ; 
I’ve a tiny, tiny truncheon 
For a brooch ; and for your luncheon 
I've a jail-bird that’s been hanging for a term of seven years, 


Oh, my darling! oh, my Janet ! 
Should your heart be made of granite, 
You will probably regard me with indifference and scorn ; 
Though, with all respect to you, love, 
There are few who wouldn't woo, love, 
With a man whose work is over at the rising of the morn. 
ee 


“EVERY MAN HIS OWN PARSON.” 

“T pon’ believe in the present religious arrangement,” said 
Addlepate, one evening at the club. “ a opinion is that every 
man should be his own clergyman.” ‘“§ e is,” answered Sharp- 
shins, ‘ How‘do you make that out?” asked Addlepate, eager for 
the fray. “Why, you surely can't deny that every man is his own 
pa’s son!!” replied Sharpshins. 


Each Week's Competition Complete in Itself. 


SLOPER’S WEEKLY PRESENTS. 


The Friend of Man is now giving Two Substantial Presents away 
every week to Purchasers of “ ALLY SLOPER's HALF- HOLIDAY "— 
one toa Lady, and one to a Gentleman. All that has to be done 
is to cut out and fill in the Label printed below, expressing a wish 
“what the Applicant is in want of,” and post it to:— 

ALLY’S “PRESENT” DEPARTMENT, 
“The Sloperies,” 
$9 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 

*,* Applicants must write distinctly in left-hand corner of 

Envelope whether it is a Lady or Gentleman applying. 


SLOPER’S WEEKLY PRESENTS. 
Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday,” December rd, 1887. 


Name... 


*® “Sloper Watches” will not be given. 


44th WEEK. 
RESULT OF NOVEMBER 19th COMPETITION. 
The following Applicants have been Awarded 
‘“sLOPEBR PRESENTS.” 


1, MRS. LUDFORD, 61 Denman Road, Peckham, S.E., LONDON. 
A SET OF DISH-COVERS. 
2. J. FLETCHER, Eaton Ford ST. NEOTS. 


A DOUBLE-REINED BRIDLE. ae 
TOOTSIE’S MATRIMONIAL AGENCY. 


Advertisements, as under, will be inserted in this column free of 
charge, provided the Sender's Nameand Addressare enclosed with the 
Advertisement, not for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Address—TOOTSIE, “ MATRIMONIAL AGENCY,” 
“THE SLOPERIES,” 
99 Shoe Lane, London, E.C, 


NELLIE BEE would like to correspond with a nice young man 

about her own age. Nellic Bee is 26, medium height, fair, with dark 
hair and blue eyes. Address—“ NELLIE BEE,” “TOOTSIE'S MATRIMONIAL 
AGENCY,” “ The Sloperies,” 99 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


OUNG PRESS MAN, about to start a paper of his own ina 
nice provincial town in the North of Ireland, would like to correspond 
with lady with a view to Matrimony. Advertiser is not an Adonis, but is 
sably good-looking ; would like his wife to be the same, and competent (if 
willing) to assist him on paper. A small capital towards establishing paper 
would also be welcome. Photos and references exchanged. Address— 
“HARRIE,” “TOOTSIE'S MATRIMONIAL AGENCY,” “The Sloperies,” 99 Shoe 
Lane, London, E.C. 


j,RANCES and ROSE would like to correspond with two nice 
young men, age from 22 to 26, nico appearance, dark, and good disposition. 
Frances, aged 24, dark. brown eect ae loving. Roso, aged 21, fair, blue eyes, 


and affectionate, both medium height. Address—“ FRANCES or ROSE, 
bos MATRIMONIAL AGENCY,” “The Sloperies,” 99 Shoe Lano, 
sondon, E.C. 


CLERK, aged 26, moderate salary, few friends, and no expecta- 
“ tons, yearns for married life. If there is any young lady who yearns like- 
‘vise, nnd has an income of her own, let her communicate, wil F oto. This 
will be treated confidentially and genuinely. My beauty ts beyond description. 
Address—* NaRRY P.,” “ TOOTSIE’S MATRIMONIAL AGENCY,” “ The Sloperies,” 
49 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


A YOUNG LADY, aged 18, recently left school, would like to 

correspond with a roung gentleman about 23. The young lady has light 
brown hair, blue eyes, nice figure, but is not tall, Address, with photo (which, if 
not approved of, will be returned), to“ TATTIE,” “ TOOTSIE’'S MATRIMONIAL 
AGENCY,” “ The Sloperies,” 99 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


".* NOTE.—Tvotsie undertakes, free of charge and post-frev, to 
Sorward unopened, to the parties interested, all letters received in 
reply to the above advertisements, Advertisements already received, 
which do not appear above, will appear as soon as space admite, 


THE EDITOR'S LETTER-BOX. 


oe 


“a" In consequence of the enormous numbcr of letters received, we | 
are unable to publish those selected as soon as we could desire; | 


but the Editor wishes to assure his Corrcapondents that all 
letters of importance and intercst, and of moderate length 
will be sure to find a place ultimately in his Letter-Bow, an 
he therefore invites correspondcnce on all subjects, 


LEISTON, SUFFOLK, November Srd, 1887. 
DEAR ALLY,—I send by parcels post a prime ripe cheddar ¢ heese, 
made for your own especial eating, and you will say it’s the bsst you 
ever tasted. Being the maker of such a cheese, [ think I deserve 
your “ Award of Merit.” If your appetite is not good, I advise you 
to place the cheese with your valuable relics, for it will keep any 
length of time, and would come in very useful as a wheel fora 
barrow. I will warrant it to wear well. Hoping you will accept it, 

and award me your “ Award of Merit,” I remain, yours truly, 
J. E. FALKNER. 


24 CLARENCE GARDENS, N.W., November 8rd, 1887. 
DEAR ALLY,—Enclosed is a little tribute to your greatness. If 
of any value to you, you are at liberty to keep it for publication, or 
otherwise, if you wish. 1 have also the music, which I will send 
on if you like. I have long coveted one of your “ Orders of Merit,” 
and think I deserve one, don't you? as [am an old pal of Tootsie 
and Lardi. I have often received “orders” from them of another 


kind. Don’t say this “ pases ” your comprehension, for I think | 
ns , 


you have a little sense leit in spite of your endeavours to drown it 
with “ Unsweetened.” Expecting to hear from you at once, I beg 
to subscribe myself,—Yours up to “two penn‘orth,” 
FRED CAUGHAN, 
(Song-writer to H.R.H. and all the Royal Family, not 
forgetting the Oxford, Pavilion, &c., &c.) 


“ALL RIGHT, ALLY.” 


No doubt you've heard of me before, my name is ALLY SLOPER, 
And enemies, ns you're aware, declare that I'm a toper: 
But no such thing, I never take a stronger drink than tea: 
I'm sober and respectable, as all of you can see. 
SPOKEN.—But ¢lthough I am a well-known journalist, and a tectotaler of 
twenty years’ stanuing, { never go out but the little boys cry— 
Chorus,—All right, ALLY, you're at it again, are you? 
Oh, my, ALLY! you must be awful dry. 
I'm blowed if I should like to pay 
For all that you can put away ; 
ALLY, what a nose you will have by-and-bye! 


I'm very learned, and my fame will live, I'm sure, for ever ; 

I've long been known at Scotland Yard, because I am so clever. 

I've tried to benefit the world, but find it doesn’t pay, 

For I've always been the victim of misfortune every way. 

SPOKEN.—At one time I bought a penn‘orth of ginger and a dozen of blacking- 
bottles, and started a ginger-beer manufactory ; but while I'd gone for a minute 
round the corner, some evil-dis lads smashed the whole concern. That I 
might have stood, but, alas! they added insult to outrage, for when they saw me 
bowed with grief over the ruins of my noble undertaking, they yelled—(Chorus.) 


I have a pal named Iky Mo, to whom I've been a brother, 

But he has served me like the rest—of scamps he is another : 

For down to Uncle's but last night I sent him for some tin, 

And as I haven't seen him since, [ guess he's let me in. 

SPOKEN.—I couldn't go myself, because the last time I paid him a visit I 
planted him with an imitation diamond pin. Iky Mo will do the business, 
thought I. He has. I waited hours for him at the corner, but he never turned 
up. AsI hadnt any coin, I ged for two penn‘orth on tick, but would you 
believe it, I was refused; and when I demonstrated my independence by 
smashing a pane of glass, I was “chucked.” Yes, and just as I reached the 
gutter, who should come by but Mrs. SLOPER, who of course at once saluted 
me—(Chorus.) 


I've just been down to see if at the office I could borrow 

A “tanner,” which [ 7 ied I'd return them by to-morrow ; 

But even there the Editor most angrily refused, 

And even had the heart to say that [ was nearly “ boozed.” 

SPokeNn.—Yes, and when I reminded him that my name was SLoPER, he 
vowed if I didn’t go at once he'd send fora policoman. Then someone shouted, 
“ Look out, ALLY, here's a copper!" and when I had gracefully relieved them 
of my society, they sent the office-boy after me, who shoved me head-first into 
a doorway, and shricked—(Chorus.) 


CRESCENT HOUSE, QUEEN'S CRESCENT, HAVERSTOCK HILL, | 


3rd November, 1887. 

My DEAR BARON,—You'll never believe it, but what I tell you is 
true. I have just found my nant compiled letter of thanks and 
acknowledgment to you for the honour of making mean F.O.S., and 
the framed diploma or patent of title, which will be an heirloom in 
my family for evermore—spittcd on the tradesmen’s tile in the kit- 
chen. How it got there of course no one knows, There is no sus- 
picion of the cat, or the merry little mouse, or the sportive rat—so 
useful to housemaids—no! Yet there it ¢s, or was, for I bore it 
away to the rooms above, and hasten to explain and apologize for 
the cat—I mean the con-cat-enation of mysterious circumstances 
which will, | hope, account for and excuse my seeming neglect. 
Pray forgive me, and let us remain the same good old friends we 
have ever been since I found my newly-painted door plastered with 
your honoured name. I am with you in spirit wherever you go, 
and especially at Herne Bay, where my groins are always at your 
service (when the tide is out) for tight rope practice. May you live 
long, and continue tocarry your friendly familiar phiz into every 
happy household. I have the honour to be, more now than ever, 
your grateful and humble servant, HENRY NEVILLE. 


~ PRIZE COMPETITION 


£1:1:0 and the “SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT” hare been 
presented to 


HENRY T. HARRY, 10 Granton Street, Hightown, Manchester. 
for the Best Four-Line Verse (printed hereunder) on 
P.C. BNDACOTT. 

E verybody wonders at the judge’s words emphatiC ; 
N obody imagined that the verdict would be sO. 


D ismissed—no, not the officer, but just the case. We road iT, 
A nd fancy that our English law is not quite comme il fauT, 


UR.” 


THE “SLOPER MEDAL FOR V. 
LETTER FROM WILLIAM MINGAY. 


SMACK “ RIVAL,” 
LOWESTOFT, 

November 18th, 1887. 
S1z,—I thank you for your “ Medal of Valour,” awarded to me 
by you, and duly presented by Captain Chichester. If ever the 
occasion again arises in which my humble services enable me to 
assist in saving a fellow-seaman’s life, | hope I shall not be found 

wanting. Yours respectfully, W. MINGAY. 

ALLY SLOPER, Esq. 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 

TRADE MEM.—A great many Germans now learn the art of 
French polishing. 

CHANGE OF NAME.—The Board of Works have determined upon 
calling Bow Street Pro Street. 

Cur10vs.—Though some of the theatres have empty boxes every 
night, all the stalls in Covent Garden are engaged in advance for 
months to come—i.r., the stalls in the market. 

SERMONS IN STONE.—Just so; but Bill Swipes says he prefers 
"em in quartz. 

THE pot-hater must be a vegetable teetotaler, 


SIR MARMALADE THE MOULDY AND THE LADY MAGNESIA. 


A ROMANCE OF THE MIDDLING AGEs. 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 
“A CHARMYNGE MAYDE TOE CARRYE YE MYLKYNGE PAYLF.” 

“ How delightful are these Middle Ages ! ‘ softiy sighed the Lady 
Magnesia, as with her own dainty fingers she unlaced the armour 
of Sir Marmalade 
the Mouldy. 

“I'm afraid 
you're rather too 
middle-aged for 
me,” rejoined the 
conquering hero, 
“T think I should 
prefer someone a 
century or so 
younger,” 

“But, having 
won me, you 
mean to wear 
me?” she pleade,d 
with the anxiety 
of a heart throb- 
bing with a pain- 
ful doubt. 

The knight 
scratched the top 
of his helmet re- 
flectively. 

“Wear you?— 
hum!—you are 
considerably 
more worn than 
you were,” he an- 
swered, with 
some little hesi- 
tution; “and, be- 
sides, I don't 
think it was quite 
hice of you to 
make me slay my best friend.” And as he gazed upon the corpse 
of Sir Nectarine a tear trickled down his glistening breastplate. 


She unlaced the armour of Sir Marmalade, 


“Coward ! t weep at murder?” she cried, in tones of con- 
temptuous indignation. “I would Sir Nectariue were alive, then 
would I be his bride.” 


The corpse, who had listened to this conversation with consider- 
able interest and had shown some signs of returning life, imme- 
diately became deader than ever. 

“Fair lady, I am not worthy of snch love as thine. Set me soma 
wae at may accomplish, to prove that Iam thy trusty knight 
and tre.” 

“ Marry [ will!” said the Lady Magnesia. 

“No, no—not me! Rather hid me conquer a middle-aged giant 


—the more middle-aged, not to say old and decrepit, the better— 
bid me encounter a scaly dragon, or any other medieval monstrosit y. 
For thy sweet sake I would do anything, no matter how far it took 
me from thy side.” 

“How noble, how grand, how cenerons !" she exclaimed. 


“Go 


\ 4 
tl, 
Wi 


Deader toan ever. 


and kill some giants and things. Take my blessing, and rememb: r 
that, though years should elapse, I will still be thine own true love.” 

“] go, fair damosel. It reminds me that within a short distance 
of this spot a monster holds in durance vile a timorous milkmaid. 
Her will [ rescue from his unseemly clutches, and make her my 
blooming bride.” 

“Bride? Never!!” 

“T beg your pardon, ma'am ; but when did you ever hear ot a 
knight rescuing a blushing maiden without making her his bloom- 
ing bride? It’s got to be done. ‘Tis one of the advantages ot the 
age in which we live.” . 

“Go to your milkmaid—go!” she said, the tears welling from her 
azure eyes. 

_‘“‘T go at your bidding, fairest of your sex. And. in the mean: 
time, will you oblige me by burying my deceased friend?" 


CHAPTER V. 

“WHO TO THE HEAVENS REARED HIS HIDEOUS HVAT.” 
“WHat! an- 
other of you?” 
cried the giant, 
awning, as he 
ooked over a 
mountain at the 
apr) of Sir 


armalade the 
Mouldy. 
“What! have 


others been here 
before me?” 
asked the knight. 

“Bless your 
simple soul, yes. 
They come at the 
rate of about 
three a week. 
You oe 
pretty handy to | #2, 
the town and an U4 V 
easy victory, if Aihy, Y 
it’s made worth 
my while.” 

“Caitiff, mon- 
ster, and slave!” 
yelled Sir Mar- 
malade, much em- 
boldened. “I de- 
mand from thee 
first the milk- 
maid whom thou 
hast by thy vile 
devices en- 
trapped into thy den.” 

“ Allright,” replied the giant ; “you'll find heran awful nuisance. 
Will you have a drink?” 

(To be continued next week.) 


He looked over a mountain. 
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A LITTLE LAY. 


*,° Ladies and gentlemen on whom the “Sloper Award of 
Merit” has been conferred. 


THE “F.O.8." PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


; : ! 
Some of our Noble “Specio!" Conetables. 
Some 
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No. 3.—Mr. J. L. TOOLE, F.0S. 


ean rocle cal oeicalatbas oil be seen, tant bs 
acareful arithmetical calculation, it wi! seen that 3 . 
2 2 ator. Yes, gentlemen, if they won't let us : 
ust 30 years of age. Many people say he looks older than this, 8 Or wherever we like, we'll settle the whole Bachelor (at fast). Dear me, that's a very small egg ! 
bat thie ncrouncod for by Johnny having commenced 1ye | otic fren with one tremendous DOW. Beene et trie ba te was only lal this morning, ir! 
aS . ——_——<——————— 
Eminent knows all about him. The fact is, it was in con- 
AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY.—(No Dynamite!) 


sequence of Johnny making faces at the head master, and 
playing practical jokes on the usher, that induced A. SLOPER 
to advise “ ‘l'ooley-Wooley” (as he was called at school) to go 
on the stage, instead of going out to Central Africa to instruct 
the natives in Euclid, as Toole pére et mére had intended. For 
J. L. T.’s ability as a Comedian, he was created F.O.S., and the 
“Sloper Award of Merit” conferred spon him, May 2nd, 1885, 
It is considered by experts likely that Mr. Toole will live to be 
as old as Methuselah—anyhow, it is hoped so by all who know 
him, especially the Sloper Family.”— Debrett. 


Acr 2.—General Slaughter calls on Colonel Bang, to learn whether what he 


Act I.—Judge Jackson calls on General Slaughter, to say that Colonel Bang 
at rh te has heard is true. “I said ro,” said the Co‘onel. 


Dentist. Toothache, and don't know which it is? All right. had publicly stated that he (Bang) would pull his (Slaughter’s) nose. 
I'll keep pulling out till I get the right one. Tell me when 
stop! 


= ~ oO 
Old Mouldy, the Invincible Harm-aider, makes a bomb cal- 
culated at one swoop to settle the French Republic. 


AcT 3.—“And you meant it?” said the General. “I did,” said the Colonel. Acr 4.—“This matter can’t stop here,” said the General; “choose your 
“ Do it,” said the General. “I will,” said the Colonel; and he did. weapons.” “All of them, if you like,” said the Colonel. 
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SOME PANTOMIME MATERIAL 
Turnips. I say, Carrots, who are yer? 
Gerrdke why, yer cousin Dick, to be sure—as if yer didn't | 
know me! 


AcT §.—Then they fought. Act 6,—Then they liquored up. N.B.—There were no wounds. 
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“HOW THE POOR LIVE.” 
GEORGE R. SIMS. 
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“FURNISHED APARTMENTS.” 


I CANNOT help being struck, in my wanderings through Poverty- 
opolis, with the extraordinary resemblance which Cesar bore to 
Vompey—especially Pompey. One room in this district is very 
like the other. The family likeness of the chairs and tables is 
truly remarkable, especially in the matter of legs. Most chairs are 
born with four legs, but the chairs one meets with here are a two- 
legged race—a four-legged chair is a rara avis, and when found 
should be made a note of. The tables, too, are of a type indigenous 
to the spot. The survival of the fittest does not obtain in these 
districts in the matter of tables. The most positively unfit are 
common, very comm¢. objects. What has become of the fittest 
I hesitate to conjectu.e. Possibly they have run away. I am quite 
sure that a table with legs would make use of them to escape from 
such surroundings, 


(Commenced November 19th, 1887.) 


THE GIN PALACES FLOURISH IN THE SLUMS, 


As to the bedsteads, they are wretched, broken-down old things 
of wood and iron that look as though they had been rescued a little 
late from a fire, then used for a barricade, afterwards buried in 
volcanic eruption, and finally dug out of a dust-heap that had con- 
cealed them for a century. The bedding, a respectable coal-sack 
would blush to acknowledge even as a poor relation. 

have enumerated chairs, tables, and beds—not because they are 
found in every poor home (there are several rented rooms which 
can boast of nothing but four walls, a ceiling, and a floor), but 
because these articles placed in one of these dens constitute what 
are euphemistically called “furnished apartments,” a species of 
scocmirsodescm with which all very poor neighbourhoods 
abound, 

The “furnished apartments” fetch as much as tenpence a day, 
and are eometimes occupied by three or four different tenants 
during a week. 

The “deputy” comes for the money every day, and it is pay or 
50 with the occupants. If the man who has taken one of these 

‘urnished rooms for his “home, sweet home,” does not get enough 


during the day to pay his rent, out he goes into the street with hia | 


wife and children, and enter another family forthwith. ‘ 
The tenants have not, asa rule, much to be flung after them in 
the shape of goods and chattels. The clothes they stand upright 
in, a battered kettle, and perhaps a bundle, make up the catalogue 
of their worldly possessions, 
_ This rough-and-ready lodging is the resource of thousands of 
industrious people earning precarious livelihoods, and Laut rarely 
rise above it to the dignity of taking aroom by the week. The 
great struggle is to get over Saturday, and thank God for Sunday. 
Sunday is a free day, and no deputy comes to disturb its peaceful 
calm. The Saturday's rent, according to the custom of the country, 
makes the tenant free of the apartments until Monday. 


It is the custom to denounce the poor as thriftless, and that they | 
are so I grant. The temptation to trust to luck and let every day | 


take care of itself is, it must be remembered, great. Life with them 
is always a toss-up, a daily battle, an hourly struggle. Thousands 
of them can never hope to be five shillings ahead of the world if 
they keep honest. The utmost limit of their wage is reached when 
they have paid the rent, kept themselves and their horribly large 
families from starvation, and bought the few rags which keep their 
limbs decently covered. With them the object of life is attained 
when the night’s rent is paid, and they do not have to hesitate 
between the workhouse or a corner of the staircase in some door- 
lexs house. 

There is a legend in one street 1 know of—a man who once saved 
half-a-crown, and lost it through a hole in his pocket. The moral 
of that legend may have improved itself upos the whole popula- 
tion, and discouraged thrift for evermore ; but be that as it may, 


the general rule is, “ what you make in a day, spend inaday.” It |! 


is needless to add that this precept brings its practisers perpetually 
within measurable distance of absolute pennilessness. They live and 
die on the confines of it. 1 am wrong; they invariably die on the 
wrong side of the border, and are buried at somebody else's 


expense, 
Brink is the curse of these communities ; but how is it to be 


A TAKT-sHur. 


wondered at?) The ,1n-palaces flourish in the sluma, and fortunes 


' are made out of men and women whd seldom kuow where to- 
| morrow’s meal is coming from. 


Can you wonder that the gaudy gin-palaces, with their light and 


| their glitter, are crowded?) Drink is sustenance to these people : 


drink gives them the Dutch courage necessary to go on living ; 
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drink dulls their senses and reduces them to the level of the brutes 
they must be to live in such styes. ‘ 

The gin-palace is Heaven to them compared to the Hell of their 

sstilent homes, A copper or two often obtained by pawning the 
coe rag that covers the shivering children on the bare floor at home 
will buy enough vitriol madness to senda woman home so besotted 
that the wretchedness, the anguish, the degradation that await her 
there have lost their grip, To be drunk with these people means 
to be happy. Sober—God help them !—how could they be aught 
but wretched ? 

There is not only temptation to drink wrought by the fearful 
surroundings of the poor—a positive craving for it is engendered 
by the foul and fatid atmosphere they continually breathe, I have 
often wondered that the advocates of temperance, with the immense 


“< 


ss 
A CELEBRATED CHARACTER, 


resources of wealth and organisation they command, have not given 
more attention to the overcrowding and the unsanitary condition 
of the dwellings of the poor, as one of the great causes of the abuse 
of stimulants, 

It is not only that crimeand vice and disorder flourish luxuriantly 
in these colonies, through dirt and discomfort bred of the intemper- 
ance of the inhabitants, but the effect upon the children is 
terrible, The offspring of drunken fathers and mothers inherit not 
only a tendency to vice, but they come into the world physically 
and mentally unfit to conquer in life's battle. The wretched, stuated, 
mis-shapen child-object one comes upon in these localities, is the 
most painful part of our explorers’ experience. The county asylums 
are crowded with pauper idiots and lunatics who owe their wretched 
condition to the sin of the parents, and the rates are heavily 
burthened with the maintenance of the idiot offspring of drunken- 
hess, 

The drink dulls every sense of shame, takes the sharp edge from 
sorrow, and leaves the drinker for awhile ina fool’s paradise. Here 
is the home of the most notorious “drunkardess "—if | may coin a 
word—in the neighbourhood. Mrs, O'Flannigan’s room is easily 
entered, for it is on the street level, and one step brings us into the 

resence of the lady herself. She is in bed, a dirty red flannel rag 
is wrapped about her shoulders, and her one arm isinasling. She 
sits up in bed at the sight of visitors, and greets us ina gin-and-fog 
voice, slightly mellowed with the Irish brogue. Biddy has been 
charged at the police-courts seventy-tive times with being drunk, 
and she is therefore a celebrated character. She is hardly sober 
now, though she has evidently had a shaking which would have 
sobered most people fora month. Her face is a mass of bruises and 
cuts, and every now and then a groan and a cry to certain Saints in 
her calendar tell of aches and pains in the limbs concealed under 
the dirty blanket that covers the bed. 

“I'ma pretty sight now, ain't [, gintlemen, dear?” she says, with 
a foolish laugh, “Shure and I got blind drunk again last Saturday, 
and they run me in. The inspector let me out o’ Sunday—God 
bless him forarale gintleman! They carried me on a stretcher, 
bless yer hearts, and I kicked. Ha! ha! ha!” The hag positively 
called with laughter as she thought of the scene she caused, and 
the trouble she gave the police. 

Suddenly she looks round, as if in search of something. “ Molly, 
ye young varmint, where are ye?” she shouts, and presently, from 
under the bed, where it lay crouching in fear, she drags a child, a 
wretched little girl of seven or cight, with its face and head all 
covered with sores, that make one shudder to look at them. 

ieee Molly, ye young varmint, show yourself to their honours, 
will ye?” 

The child begins to snivel. One of our number is the Board 
peneck ofticer of the district, and Molly has not been to school 

ately. 

Mrs. O'Flannigan explains. 

“Ye see, I can't use my limbs i yet, yer honour, and Molly— 
Lord love her !—she’s just the only thing I’ve got to look afther me. 


“1 AM STARVING.” 


I might be burned in my blessed bed, yer honour, and not able to 
move. 

“You should give up getting drunk,” | ventured to suggest ; 
“then you wouldn't want a nurse,” 


“You're right, yer honour. It's the drunk. Yer see, | cant 
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| help it. I ain’t been sober for five years—ha! ha! ha !—and it’s all 

through the trouble as come to me. My boy got into bad company 
and got lagged and put away for ten years, and I’ve never been the 

| same since, and it broke my heart, and | took to the drink. And 

| now my old man’s took to drink through aggravation o’ me, and he 
gets drunk every night of his blessed life. Ha! ha! ha!” 

The woman's story is practically true. Before her trouble she 
and her husband were costermongers and hawkers of fruit. The 
first of the evils of the foul slums where honest workers are forced 
to live, fell upon them in the ruin of the boy reared in a criminal 
atmosphere, The vicious surroundings were too strong for him, 
and he became a thief and paid the penalty. 

The mother sees her son—idolised in her rough way—taken from 
her; the den of a home becomes doubly wretched, and the cursed 

drink-fiend is invoked to charm the 
sorrow away. That is the first step “to 
drown sorrow.” The steps after that 
are easy to count. The woman becomes 
an habitual drunkard, the rooms they 
live in get dirtier and smaller aud fouler, 
and at last the husband drowns his 
sorrow too. “ Aggravation” and a con- 
stant association with adrunken woman 
turn the poor fellow to evil ways; him- 
self and a whole family are wrecked, 
that under better circumstances might 
have been good and useful citizens. 
Had these people been able to get a 
decent room among decent people, the 
first misfortune that sent them wrong 
might never have happened, Their case 
is the case of hundreds. 

Of drinking-shops there are plenty in 
these places ; of eating-houses, or shops 
for the sale of food, very few. So rare are 
the latter, that when we come to one ina 
dirty, tumble-down street, we stop and 
examine the contents of the window. I 
ae get whether ie call it a tart- 
shop, a baker's, or a dripping empo- 
rium. There seems to be a little bit of 
each about it, and half a rice-pudding, 
and a ham-bone, on which a bluebottle 
has gone to sleep—tired out, perhaps, 
with looking for the meat—give it the 
faintest suspicion of being an eating- 
house. There is also in the window a 
dilapidated bloater, which looks as 
though it had been run over by an 
omnibus many years ago. 

It is while taking notes of the con- 
tents of this tempting emporium of 
luxuries that we become aware of a very 
; powerful perfume. It seems to rise from beneath where we are 

atanding, and used as we are by this time to the bouquets of the 

rs we involuntarily step back and contort the muscles of our 
faces, 

Then we see that we have been standing ona grating. Peerin 
down we can just see intoa gloomy little room. To the opene 
window presently there comes a man in his shirt-sleeves and looks 
| upatus. His face is deadly white, the eyes are sunken, the cheek 
bones hollow, and there is a look in his face that says more plainly 
than the big ticket of the blind ap age “T am starving.” 

Starving down below there, with only athin floor between himself 

and the ham-bone, the ancient herring, the rice pudding, and the 

treacle tarts, 

As the noisome eftiuvia rises and steams through the grating, we 
begin to appreciate the situation, This food shop is directly over 
the cellar which gives the odour forth. Pleasant for the customers, 
certainly. We determine to push our investigation still further, 
and presently we are down in the cellar below. 

The man in his shirt-sleeves—we can guess where the coat is— 
receives us courteously, His wife apologises for the wretched con- 
dition of the room. Both of them speak with that unmistakable 
timbre of voice which betokens a smattering of education. In the 
corner of the room is a heap of rags. That isthe bed. There are 
two children, a boy and a girl, sitting on a bare hearth, and gazing 
into the fast-dying embers of a wretched fire. Furniture the room 
has absolutely none, but astool roughly constructed of three pieces 
of unplaned wood nailed together. 

Four shillings a week is the rent of the cellar below the pie-sho 
—the foul smell arises from the gradual decay of the basement and 
the utter neglect of all sanitary precautions, 

The man ere has only one arm) is out of work this week, he 
tells us, but he is promber a job next. To tide over till then isa 
work of some difficulty, but the “sticks” and the “ wardrobe” of 

| the family have paid the rent up to now. As to meals—well, they 
haven't got much appetite. The stench in which they live effec- 
tually destroys that. In this instance even bad drainage has its 
advantages, you see. 

Before the man lost his arm he was a clerk; without a right 
hand he is not much good as a penman in a competitive market. 
So he goes on as timekeeper in a builder's yard, as a messenger, or 
as wre da he can get a few shillings at for a living. 

The children have not been to school. ‘“ Why?” asks the ofticer 
who accompanies us. “Because they've no boots, and they are 
both ill now.” It is true. The children, pale, emaciated little 
things, cough a hard rasping cough from time to time. To show 
us how bad they are they set upa perfect paroxysm of coughing 
until the mother fetches them a smack, and inquires “how they 
expect the gentleman to hear himself speak if they kick up that 
Tow 

The children’s boots have gone with the father’s coat. and at 

present it docs seem hard to say that the parents must be fined 
nrlees the children come barefvoted through the sloppy streets to 
school. 
_ Such, however, is the rule, and this boot question is an all- 
important one in the compulsory education of the children of the 
slums, How to get the boots for Tommy and Sarah to go their 
daily journey to the Board School isa problem which one or two 
unhappy fathers have settled by hanging themselves behind the 
domestic door. 

The difficulties which the poor have in complying with the 
demands of the Education Act are quite unsuspected by the general 
public, They are so numerous, and the histories revealed by their 
Investigation are so strange, that I propose in the next chapter to 
ask the reader to accompany me to a meeting at which the parental 
excu-es for non-attendance are made. This is a meeting at which 
the parents who have been summoned for the non-attendance of 
their children adduce what reasons they can why they should not 
be summoned before a magistrate. 

I will let the mothers and fathers tell their own tale, and give a 
few statistics, which, [ fancy, will be a revelation to many who are 
at present in sublime ignorance of 

“How THE Poor Live." 


(To be continued next week as a Special 


supplement. ) 


“HOW THE POOR LIVE.” 


Feeling sure that, were the ue portunity given them, many of our 
Readers would subscribe toa Fund for the Relicf of the Destatute 
Poor, we have decided to start a Public Subscription, to be called 


ALLY SLOPER’S 
POOR RELDLIBF FUND. 


| Asalready announced, we headed the List with a controbution of 
| £50,and we now earnestly appeal te young and old tr xend in what 
they can afford, no matt’r how small the amount, AML Subserip- 


| prons well be ac knowledge? week by week in AULY SLOPER'S | 


[Gratis Supplement. 


Har-Houipay,” giving names and sum contributed ; and when 
the List closes, the total amount sent in will be distributed amony 
the Destitute Poor by Commissioners yet to be appointed, not one 


Sarthing of the moncy subscribed to go in expenses, which will bi 


borne entirely by MR. GILBERT DALZIEL, Prom those who are not 
ina position to contribute morc, a penny stamp will be weleome 
and duly acknowledged, the same as if it were £100, Subserip: 
tions should be sent, addressed to— 


GILBERT DALZIEL, 
“ ALLY SLOPER'S POOR RELIEF Funp,” 
99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ACKNOWLEDGED IN LAST WEEK'S “ HALr- 
HOuIDAY, £54 2s, bd. SINCE RECEIVED :— 

RosE FRANCIS (7 Castle Street, Swansea), 1s.; W. T. WADE (101 Westmin- 
ster Bridge Road, S.E.), 2s. 6d.; BERT (Hull), 6d.; F. HUTTON (94 West Hill, 
Sydenham), é6d.; F. 8. and M. C, (Cornholme), 1s.; F. KERRY (Castle Hotel, 
Dartmouth), 1s.; A. T., 1s.; MARIE BUMAIRE, ANNIE HEARDER, JACK 
CoWELL, JOE HEARDER (Newton Abbott), 4%.; ALLY H. (73 St. George's Place, 
Glasgow), 6d.; NELLIE N., 1s. 6d.; BARNARD SHAW (Darrington Hall, Ponte- 
fract), 4d.; H. A. W., 1s.; JouN BRIDGE (Burnage Lane, Withington), 2s. 6d. ; 
“THE ONLY JONES" (13 Duke Street, Reading), 28, 6d.; ANONYMOUS (Roches- 
ter), 1s.; J. G. SHIELD (42 Sussex Square, Brighton), Is.; M. A. GAKNHAM, 
(34 Newington Green), 3s. ; JAMES D. (Berwick), 6d.; E. N. M. SLEEMAN (South- 
ampton), 2s. 3d.; THOMAS SARGENT (Queen Anne's Mansions, S.W.), 6d.; 
THOMAS L, ALEXANDER (Edinburgh), 1s, ; LOUISE BROUWER, JEANNE Brov- 
WER, J. H. BROUWER (25 Jeffrey's Road, Clapham), 18.4d.; ELIZABETH Bincu 
(5 Norfolk Road, Littlehampton), Is,; C. L. W. FItzGERALD (4 Hercules Pas- 
sage, E.C.), £1 18.; E. FEAR (P. O., Maidenhead), 1s.; J. H. V. (Gravesend), 1s. ; 
F. W. OLIVER (Birchington), 7d.; ANONYMOUS (Edinburgh), 1s.; ALICE TiGHre 
(229 Jamaica Road, S.E.), 18.; BROWNIE and CHING (Merton), 2s, 6d¢.; REUBEN 
Youne (Rivenhall, Witham), 2¢.; G. M. ANDERSON (Lewisham, 8.E.), 1s. ; . 
H. CHAPMAN (Burgess Hill), 28.; RICHARD PICKERING (3 Elm Tree Bank Ter- 
race, Hull), ls.; LirtLe Jessie (Sudbury), 34¢.; E. WHITE (6 Savage Gardens), 
2d.; KATE and Guabys, 2d.; JOHN MCTERNAN (Cashel), ld.; H. N., 3d.; A 
FRIEND OF TBE Poor, £1; 8. T. GALLOP (Caroline House, Hastings), 91. ; 
F. H. ALDHOUSE (Grammar School, Drogheda), 1s.; MUGGINS (Hull), 2s, 64. ; 
CALEDONIA (Glasgow), 6¢.; J. T. MATTHEWS (Virginia), 1s.; H. E. Riekarp 
(London), 4d.; T. 8 Roskz (Heath, Chesterfield), 1s.; Grorce, Ernest, 
and Jack (London, N.), 108.; PENEO (Upper Birchwood, Alfreton), 1s, 6:. ; 
J. BERNTHAL (Portsea), 1s.; ARTHUR MoRRIS (Old Headington), 6:.; 
Joun C. TriFritt (Holbeach), ld.; JOSEPH KITCHEN (2 Salem Place, 
Leeds), 1s.; W. H. HARTNOLL (Teignmouth), 6d.; HARRY HARTNALL 
(Teignmouth), 3d.; E. EVERARD (Teignmouth), 6d.; BERTIE, 18.3; CHAMPION 
“BRITISH MONARCH” BULLDOG (Teignmouth), 18.3 J. ROSE (37 Pavilion 
Road, Knightsbridge), 6d.; ELLEN DRELER (19 Nutbourne Street, Queen's 
Park, W.), 6d.; T. BryeN (Balhain Hill, S.W.), 18, 10d.; Mama, Is. 
JOUNNIE, 6d.; AGNES, May, and CARRIE WILLIAMSON (8 Harvard Road, 
Gunnesbury, W.), 3s.; THREE LITTLE BROTHERS, 3d.; FRED ADDINGTON 
(Dunstable), 4d. ; J.C. and W. C. (Queen's Road, Chelsea), 28.; W. E. CLAY DON 
(Witham), 2d.; C. CoristTIAN (R.A., Shorncliffe), 1s.; F. O. (Alresford), 6d. ; 
L. V. SANFORD (1 Pendennis Road, Streatham), 6d.; E. B. (Wincanton), 1s. ; 
CINTHE and JAcK (Plymouth), 2s. 6d.; LILY CARTER (Workhouse, Bridling- 
ton), 1s.; J.S8, WALKER (Weston-super-Mare), 23.; AUNTIE to RAYs (Windsor), 
6d.; FRANK HALLIWELL (22 Colne Road, Brierfield), 3s.6d. ; THOMAS PowWELL, 
(Boral Hibernian Military School, Phoenix Park, Dublin), 6d.; Joseru CLirr 
(3 West Parade, Weymouth), 3d.; J. HUNTER OGG (27 Gardner's Crescent, 
Edinburgh), 2d.; W. H. HILL (Willow Villa, Portway, West Ham Park), 1s.; 
JAMES WALLIS (Clevedon House, Honor Oak Road, Forest Hill), 9d.; HETTIE, 
FRANK, WALTER, WILLIE, and CHARLIE LEACH (West Norwood), 18. 3¢.; 
CHARLIE, 3d,; HENRY H. DUNNE (Fort Camden Canteen), Is.; VIGILAN DO 
MUNIO (Kirkcaldy), 1s. 6d.; EpITH (Hollybush, Harbit Road), 6d.; Mrs. 
ALLEN (48 Canterbury Road, Kilburn), 1s.; W. PoWLEs (Bear Hotel, Henley-in- 
Arden), 2s, 6d. ; FRED SPRIGGs (9 Beech Street, Waterloo Road, Manchester), 63.; 
ADA JANE COLLINS (31 Milbank Crescent, Hartlepool), 14d.; IsA and FRANK 
WEBBER (39 Foskett Road, Hurlingham, Fulham), ls. ; W. H.(Brymunawr), 6. ; 
SARAH JACOBs (85 Great Saffron Hill, London), 6d.; SERGEANT W, MATHIE 
(R. E. Ordnance Survey Office, Tenby), 28. 6d.; WALTER CLEAVE (95 Rosemary 
Road, Peckham, 38.E.), 4d.; FLORENCE VALE-TEBBUTT (Hill House, Barrow- 
on-Soar, Loughborough), 1s.; JANE SMEDLEY (Hill House, Barrow-on-Soar, 
Loughborough), 6d.; E. 8. ROBINSON, J. ROBINSON, and D. MoRRIs (Widnes), 
3s. 6d.; STANLEY TREDALE SAXBy (79 Glengarry Road, Dulwich Grove, 3.E.), 
ld.; MAY GLADYs SAXBy (79 Glengarry Koad, Dulwich Grove, S.E.), 1s. ; A. E. 
STANLEY (1 Bagthorpe Place, Pilcher Gate, Nottingham), 6d.; J. CHAMBERS 
(150 Falcon Road, Clapham Junction), 1s.; Mosquito, £1; A. EVANs (River, 
near Dover), 3s.; F. HUGHES (19 Brinmington Road, Peckham), 6d,; PHILOs, 6d.; 
SIDNEY HUNT BAKER (West End, Christchurch), 2d. ; M. T. COOMBES (Chapel 
Street, Exmouth), 4d.; W. GREEN (Kilruddy Castle, Bray), 28. 6d.; JENNIE, 
PERCY, and VIOLET (London), 5s.; HENRY WILKINSON (Malvern Hall, soli- 
hull), 2s. 6d.; J. H. (46 Marlboro’ Road, Chelsea), 3¢.; W. B. URMSON (Worthen- 
bury, Wrexham), 4d.; SPiceD (London), 10s.; WILLIAM HUNT (131 Spa Road, 
Bermondsey), 1s.; REGINALD E. A. DARRINGTON (169 Junction Koad, N.), 
28,6d.; CRITICISED AND FOUND DESERVING (Glasgow), 58,; R. F. L.(Rotting- 
dean, Brighton), 2s. 9d.; JOHN MILLER (Delmort Terrace, Hounslow), 1s. ; 
E, JOHNSON (57 Cumberland Koad, Reading), 6d.; ROBERT WILLIAM IRISH 
(4 Dawlish Street, Wandsworth Road, 8.W.), 2d.; C. ELLIS (24 Wingmore 
Street, Camberwell), 1s.; ELLEN BREWER (Leigh), 3d.; ANONYMOUS (Marden), 
1s.; ALHAMBRA BALLET LADIEs (Charing Cross Road), 5s, 6d.; T. W. E. 
(Cambridge Gate, Regent's Park), £10; ALF (40 Torriano Avenue, Camden 
Road, N.W.), 38.; WiLLIAM GiGcG (40 Gloster Street, Hackney Road, E.), 6. ; 
MELROsE, 6d.; FRANCES HARLEM (11 Hunt Street, Mile End New Town, E.), 
6d.; CHARLES EMMETT (2 Avenue Road, New Maldon, 1s.; X. (Maltby Street, 
Bermondsey, S.E.), 108.; RICHARD G. SEDGWICK (16 Church Street, Holywood), 
6d.; CHARLES KEEBLE (Southflect), 18.; THIRD SMOKING, 2s.; POTTIE 
(Newbury), 6d.; ALFRED CHARLES WATSON (Leigh House, Datchet, Windsor), 
6d.; LITTLE SUNSHINE (Southgate), 28. 6d.; MARION Fox (Unuthanks Road, 
Norwich), 2s. 6d.; JA £ (Bristol), 1s,; Two LitTLE BOYS NAMED ARCHIE 
AND ATTIE, 4d.; E. W. (Bath), 28. 6d, ; REGINALD H. MAISTER (29 Gladstone 
Street, St. George's Road, Southwark, 8.E.), 1s.; A. PLERCE (Sandown, I. W.), 
6d.; HaRRY J. HoRNsBy (13 Trevor Square, S.W.), 18.; G. SMITH (18 Claremont 
Place, Queen's Place, Leeds), 3d.; ENGRAVER (Reading), 18.; BE. Frost k 
(Croydon), 2s. 2d.; E. J. MATTHEWS (Post Office, Maidenhead), 1s.; C. L., 
H. L. (London, W.C.), 48.; JESSIE DALZEIL OsBORNE (Avondale Terrace, 
Glasgow), 1s.; JAMES NIGHTINGALE (Charlesfield, Horley), 5s.; Emi.y J. 
HURREN (Royden Hall, Ramsey), 3d, ; ARTHUR SINCLAIR (44 Brazenose Street. 
Manchester), 6d.; Essigz, Por, and HAL (Cork), 28.; J. KE. M. (London), 2s. : 
ANoNYMOUs (London), 6d.; F. H. (Milkwood Road, Herne Hill), 6d.; Nt: 
(Birmingham), 1s.; N. B. D. rmanton), 58.; POVERTY (Bedford), 6¢/.; For 
CHRIST'S SAKE (Jersey), 58.; W. J. T.(Penzance), 6d.; FRED J. WIX (Theatre 
Street, East Dereham), 1s.; W. GRIFFITHS (202 Bute Road, Cardiff), 2d.; Hueco 
(Ardgay), 28.; T. BEAR and FAMILY (Ashford) 1s, 3d.; JESSIE SHORT (33 
Whiterock Place, Hastings). 2d.; A FEW GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY EM- 
PLOYES (Finsbury Park Station), 4s. 7d.; MRs, F. STONE (25 Shaw Crescent, 
Newbury), 6d.; ANONYMOUS (17 Lesley Street, Barnsbury, N.), 18. &d.3 J. A. E. 
(22 Howard Street, Derby), 6d.; Rock FoRT (London), 1s, 6d. ; T. HENDERSON 
(Aycliffe, Darlington), Is.; H. THomMpson (School House, Darlington), 1s. + 
WILLIAM J. BROWN (London House, Mildenhall), 2s. 


Making a total received up to November 24th, 1887, £79 93. lud. 


*,* Owing to our being compelled togo to pressa week inadrance, 
the Subscriptions received up to last Thursday afternoun ouly are 
acknowledged here, All received since that time will be acknow- 
ledged in,newt week's “ ALLY SLOPER'’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
= 
*,* We invite correspondence on this all-important subject, and 


we shall endeavour to publish as many of the letters receited as 
space will permit, 


3 BARLBOROUGH STREET, NEW CROss, S.E., 
Norember 18th, 1887. 

DeAR S1R,—Seeing an announcement that a sum of money 
should be raised, with a view to alleviate the distress in London, 
and that the same should be handed over to the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, do you not think it better to appoint some person (a 
real Christian person) to distribute the cash, instead of handing it 
over to these so-called “ Charity Societies”? a 

Yours, Kc., Jd. W. FROST. 


Morembes ith, 188i. 

S1R,—Your idea of starting an “Ally Sloper Poor h-lief Fund 
is a most noble one, and one that I trust will realise no small 
amount, inasmuch that the readers of your paper mut number 
some thousands of persons, of no doubt happy and generous: dispo- 
sitions ; but you will excuse me for my humble opinion. v.7.. that 
the money thus collected might be placed in better and safer hands 
than that of the so-called Charity Organization Society. Nu doubt 

many fellow-subscribers will endorse this opinion. on 
I remain, yours, &c., FOREWARNED, 


*.* In deference to the opinions of our Suoserebers and Corres: 

. x + ; S the Pund 

pondents, we hare decided to retain the distribution of the Pun 
nour own hands, 


1, 
hice 
stro! 


